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* HEADLINE NEWS & 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENT: 


President's Plan 
Is Defied by House 


The House of Representatives 
passed an “anti-inflation” bill on 
Sept. 24. President Roosevelt had re- 
quested that Congress pass an anti- 
inflation bill, in order to keep down 
the cost of living. (See Sept. 21 Jr. 
Schol., p. 2.) 

Although called an “anti-inflation” 
bill, this bill did not agree with the 
President's plan. The difference was 
in the limit on farm prices. 

The President said that farm prices 
should be limited to 100 per cent of 
“parity.” By “parity” is meant farm 
prices as they were 30 years ago, 
when farmers were making a good 
living. ? 

Representatives from farming 
states objected to this limit. They 
changed the bill, to permit farmers 
to receive about 112 per cent of 

arity. 

Suppose $100 is the parity price for 
a certain farm product. If this bill 
should become law, farmers could 
sell the same product for $112. 

This would cause food prices to 
rise throughout the nation. Instead 
of keeping down the cost of living, 
the bill would cause the cost of living 
to rise. 

If the bill passes the Senate with- 
out change, it is expected that the 
President will veto it. 





Patriots of Europe 
Strike af Germans 


The peoples of the conquered 
European nations last week were 
fighting the Germans as never before. 
In an attempt to halt the wave of 
resistance and sabotage, the Germans 
executed many patriots. 

Revolting against the drafting of 
French workers for German factories, 
the French started a campaign of 
sabotage. A train carrying German 
troops was blown up near Paris, rail- 
road stations were bombed, and sev- 
eral German officers were killed. 

The Germans arrested 5,000 
French citizens in Paris, and exe- 
cuted 116 of them. Seventy French- 
men were executed in Bordeaux. 

In Norway, the Germans arrested 
15 clergymen for anti-Nazi activities. 

German police headquarters in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, were badly 
bombed. The Germans accused the 
Danes of hiding ammunition 
dropped from British planes. 

In The Netherlands, the Germans 
have seized 1,815 Dutch hostages, 
and have executed 200 of them, be- 
cause German troop trains ,were 
wrecked. 

The Luxembourg general strike 
cut down iron production fer Ger- 
many. The Germans threatened to 
send the whole population of little 
Luxembourg out of the country. 
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Kaiser Gels Order 
For Huge Transport 


Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast ship 
builder, last week began the mam 
facture of giant transport planes. 

Mr. Kaiser received permissiot 
from the War Production Board t 
build three huge flying boats, ead 
one to carry 60 tons of cargo. 

The order for three planes i 
a trial order. Mr. Kais 
wants to build 500 of these planesif 
1943! These could land 500M 
fully-equipped soldiers in Britain! 
a single day, and the next day cou 
fly over with 30,000 tons of mil, 
beefsteak and bombs! 

Mr. Kaiser is the builder of t 
Grand Coulee Dam (largest in the 
world), Boulder and Bonnewilé 
Dams. 


WAFS arrive! Photo shows pilots 
the Women’s Auxiliary Fe 
Squadron reporting for duty. Th 


will fly airplanes from factories # 


airfields within the United 
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Shaded area of map is territory held by Axis in Europe and Asia. 


Japs Threaten India, Siberia 


The Japanese have been with- 
drawing troops from central China, 
and massing these troops in two re- 
gions: on the Burma-India border, 
and on the Manchukuo-Siberia bor- 
ider. By the time this article appears 
in print, the Japanese may have 
Taunched an attack against India, or 
against Siberia, or both. 

India. From the west, the Ger- 
mans are driving through the Cau- 
tasus region of Russia (U.S.S.R.). 

are approaching ever nearer to 

n, and beyond Iran lies India. 

At the same time, the Japanese 
ate waiting to strike against India 
from the east. The Germans and the 





Japanese plan to close on India like 
a giant nutcracker. 

The early part of October is good 
fighting weather in India. For sev- 
eral months, heavy rains have 
bogged down roads and jungles, 
making it impossibe for mechanized 
forces to travel. Now the rainy sea- 
son has come to‘an end, and the dry 
season is beginning. 

India would be a rich war-prize 
for the Axis. She is now among the 
world’s first ten nations in factory 
production. She has great mineral 
wealth, including oil and iron, and is 
rich in cotton, which the Axis na- 
tions need. 





Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


The heart-shaped country of In- 
dia, jutting into the Indian Ocean, 
commands the United Nations’ sup- 
ply routes to Iran and Russia. The 
supply route to China passes 
through India. 


Siberia. The Germans are driving 
into Russia from the west. In order 
to help the Germans, the Japanese 
may stab Russia in the back by at- 
tacking Siberia from the East. This 
would compel the Russians to fight 
on two fronts at once. 

The Russian Far Eastern Army is 
prepared to defend the vast expanse 
of Siberia, Years ago, Premier Joseph 
Stalin gave this warning to the 
Japanese: “If they dare poke their 


pig’s snout into our garden, it will 
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WINNING 
THE WAR 


SCRAP RUBBER 


| ssn National School Salvage Drive 
starts on Oct. 5. Our front cover is 
devoted to getting this drive started 
with a bang. Ready—set—go! 

Last week’s issue told of the need 
for scrap iron and steel. This week, 
we discuss Number 2 on the scrap 
list—RUBBER. 

The following list shows some 
uses of scrap rubber in Uncle Sam's 
war effort. The items listed at left 
will provide the amount of rubber 
used in the military articles at right. 
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Old tire—12 gas masks. 

125 old tires—1 Flying Fortress. 

Bicycle tire and tube—1 gas mask. 

Garden hose (25 feet )—6 water bags. 

Pair hip boots—3 pairs arctic over- 
shoes. 

1,000 pairs 
bomber. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LIST 


Below is a table showing the 
amount of rubber used in various 
military articles. By using this table, 
you can figure out what military 
articles could be made from the 
amount of rubber you bring in. You 
can also find what could be made 
from the rubber salvaged by your 
school, and your community. (In 
order to do this, you must know the 
number of pounds of rubber sal- 
vaged. ) 


Heavy bomber uses 1,825 lbs. 
Tire of heavy bomber uses 100 Ibs. 
Medium bomber uses 804 lbs. 
Pursuit plane uses 255 lbs. 

Tire of pursuit plane uses 17% lbs. 
Scout ca? uses 306 Ibs. 

Light tank uses 489 lbs. 

Gas mask uses 1.11 Ibs. 
Motortycle uses 10.7 Jbs . 

Pair of ski boots uses 0.31 Ibs. 
Pair of hip boots uses 2.62 lbs. 


galoshes—1 medium 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-1-N-@ 
OUR RUBBER SUPPLE 


UBBER is as necessary to 
R modern war as steel. We must 

have rubber to make tanks, 
planes, jeeps, bullet-proof, gasoline 
tanks, gas masks, boots, and hun- 
dreds of other military items. 

Yet Uncle Sam has lost his main 
source of rubber. Before the war, 
almost 98 per cent of our supply 
came from the Far East—Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Now the rubber plantations of the 
Far East are in Japanese hands 

That’s why it is necessary for us 
to stretch, stretch, and s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
our rubber supply. We must get 
rubber from every possible source, 
and make our supply go as far as 
possible. 

William M. Jeffers, newly appoint- 
ed “rubber czar,” is in charge of this 
program of our Government. 

Tire rationing is one means of 
making our rubber last. Nation-wide 
gasoline rationing will reduce driv- 
ing, and thus save tires. A speed 
limit of 85 miles an hour will also 
help to save tires. 

Salvaging of scrap rubber is an 


Sheet of synthetic rubber coming off rolling 


important part of the prog 
About 340,000 tons have been 
lected, but much more is neef 

Latin American nations can y 
ply us with some rubber. Plantati 
are being starte] for the cultivay 
of the Hevea brasiliensis, the } 
rubber-producing tree. But it t 
six years for the Hevea trees to bg 
producing rubber. 

Plans are also being made to, 
lect rubber from the wild He 
trees and Castilloa trees which g 
in the jungles of many Latin Ap 
ican countries. 

Guayale, a desert shrub whi 
grows wild in Mexico and in, 
Southwestern states, contains m 
rubber. But the guayale yields 
one crop. New plants must be gn 
from seed, and it takes a year anf 
half for them to reach full grow 

Synthetic* rubber, made in | 
tories which are now being bi 
will provide the greater part ofa 
supply. These factories will m 
synthetic rubber from alcohol, 
natural gas, coal, limestone, 
other materials. 
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mill, and ready for ¢ 
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© Migratory Birds Are 
True Pan-Americans 


When we think of migratory birds we 
usually have in mind those that spend 
their summers in Canada and the north- 
ern United States, and their winters in 
the southern states of this country. But 
there are many that go farther south 
than that. Large numbers of North 
American song birds regularly migrate 
to Central America or northern South 
America. A few species even go as far 
as Chile or Argentina. Among these 
long-distance travelers are the night- 
hawk, barn swallow and bobolink. 

There are laws in the United States 
‘which protect these song birds. But 
they do not fare so well when they 
reach Latin America, Our neighbors do 
not have much interest in bird preser- 
vation. Some of them keep birds in stick 
cages. Many migratory birds are killed 
for food or for their plumage. 

We cannot very well criticize the 

ll mi Latin Americans for this. We did not 
hol, dim protect our own birds until we were 
1e, taught to do so by people who were 
interested in wild-life preservation. Con- 
servationists are now trying to secure 
sprotection for the birds in the Latin 
American countries. 
»One South American country has a 
pecial day devoted to the birds. This 
® The Day of the Bird,” celebrated 
every year in Argentina. Birds are cap- 
fired and caged beforehand. Then a 
day is set aside for liberating them. 
The ands of people come to Palermo 
Fatk in Buenos Aires to watch the set- 
fing free of 1,500 to 4,000 birds. 
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Galapagos Islands 


Guard Panama Canal 


The Galapagos Islands, home of 
giant tortoises, will be used to help 
guard the Panama Canal. 

The islands are directly under the 
equator, 300 miles west of Ecuador, 
to whom they belong (see map be- 
low). 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull an- 
nounced that Ecuador had granted 
us permission to build military bases 
on the Galapagos. American forces 
have already been sent to the islands, 
and also to Santa Elena, western- 
most point of Ecuador’s coast. 

Galapagos is the Spanish word for 
tortoise. At one time the islands were 
the home of vast numbers of tortoises, 
some of them so huge that they could 
carry several men on their backs. Not 
many of these creatures are left. 

English buccaneers and whalers 
used the Galapagos as stopping- 
points on their voyages. They killed 
the 400-pound tortoises for fresh 
meat. 

In 1853 the English scientist, 
Charles Darwin, visited the islands 
and wrote of the strange plants and 
animals there. 

The Yanks will have to take their 
own water supply, for there is none 
on the islands. The natives drink 
coconut juice, and wash in the ocean. 

The islands export salt, hides, and 
lizard skins to Ecuador. 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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os ‘ Three Lions 
Monument at Quito, Ecuador, marks 
the equator. Nation is named for it. 


‘Equator’ Country 
Aids United Nations 


Ecuador's name is Spanish for 
equator. The little country lies along 
the equator (see map), and _ its 
coastal region sizzles with tropical 
heat. But its interior is mountainous, 
and the climate is témperate or even 
cold. 

Ecuador has mineral and forest 
resources, but it is mainly an agri- 
cultural country. Cocoa is its most 
important product. Most of our 
“Panama” hats also come from Ecua- 
dor. 

Ecuador broke off relations with 
the Axis nations soon after Pearl Har- 
bor. The President of Ecuador, Dr. 
Carlos Arroyo del Rio, heartily ap- 
proved the sending of Yanks to 
Ecuador's Galapagos Islands. 

There has been much political un- 
rest in Ecuador in past years. The 
nation has had 13 Constitutions, and 
there have been 12 Presidents within 
10 years. 








Henle from Monkmeyer 


Photo above: Searchlights illuminate 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. This 
great arch was begun by Napoleon 
“in honor of the victories of France.” 


N May 10, 1940, the Germans 
OD iesrsies their attack against 

the Low Countries and France 
(see last week’s Theme Article). Until 
that time, France was thought to 
have the finest army in Europe. 
France had been one of the world’s 
mightiest powers for hundreds of 
years. 

France's western border was 
guarded by the Maginot Line, a 
chain of very strong underground 
fortifications. 

And yet only six weeks later—on 
June 22—four French generals signed 
the German peace terms in a railway 
car in oe Forest. Once- 


powerful France*had been defeated. 

The full story of France’s defeat 
will not be known until this war is 
over. Many reasons have been given 
for the disaster. Some of the reasons 
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generals were old - fash- 
ioned in their ideas. They 
had not learned that “the 
best deferise is a good of- 
fense.” They put too much 
faith in the Maginot Line. 
The Germans broke 
through this line where it 
he was weakest—at Sedan, 
near the French-Belgian 
border. When this had 
been done, the strong part of the line 
—along the French-German border 
—became useless. 

2. Some of the French military 
leaders were Fifth Columnists, se- 
cretly aiding the Germans. The 
French soldiers fought bravely and 
fiercely, when they had a chance— 
but many of them never even saw 
the enemy. As the Germans ad- 
vanced, French traitors and Fifth 
Columnists issued orders for the 
French to retreat, retreat, retreat. 

3. France’s national unity had 
been weakened by quarrels between 
labor and employers, and between 
different religious and __ political 
groups. German spies for many years 
had cleverly egged on Frenchmen to 
fight among themselves. 

A Blow to the World. Liberty-lov- 
ing people in all nations’ were 
shocked by the fall of France. Ever 
since the French Revolution of 1789 
(which followed the American Revo- 
lution of 1776), France has been a 
leader of democracy in Europe. The 
motto of the French Republic was 


Three Lions 





THE LAND OF LIBERTIE 
CONQUERED AND TORN 


1. The leading French 














Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité ( Liberty, 
Equality, Brotherhood). 

Paris, the capital and the heart of 
France, was the center of Europea 
culture. Throughout the Midd 
Ages, scholars at the University of 
Paris kept learning alive. Grea 


cathedrals, such as the Cathedral of # 


Notre Dame, were built in Paris, As 
the Middle Ages came to an end, the 
philosophers, writers, and artists of 
Paris led in the revival of civilized 
life. 

Down to our own time, Paris re 
mained the city of liberty and civili- 
zation—until June 14, 1940. On that 
day the hobnailed boots of the Nazis, 
who are the enemies of culture, 
sounded through the famous Parisian 
avenues. 

France Torn in Two. By the treaty 
of peace with Germany, France was 
divided into two zones, Occupied 
France and Unoccupied France (see 
map). 

Occupied France includes all the 
western coast, and the northern half 
of France. In this zone the German 
Army and German officials mule 
directly. Paris is the capital. 

Unoccupied France includes the 
southern provinces, with the Medi- 
terranean seacoast. Vichy is the 
capital. A government of Frenchmen 
was set up in this zone, with Mar 
shal Henri Philippe Petain at its 
head. 

Marshal -Petain abolished the 
democratic form of government, and 
set up a dictatorship in its place. He 
ordered the Frenchmen to forget 
“Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood, 
and to adopt as a new motto “Family, 
Labor, and Country.” He permitted 
the Japanese to take French Indo 
China without a struggle, and i 
other ways cooperated with the Axis. 


At left: Lining up for ration card 
in Vichy France. Housewives now gé# 
no fruit, oil, butter, or soap, 

only two ounces of meat a 
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; Te 
vili- 
that 
azis, 
‘ure, 
sian 
eaty 
was § While agreeing to most of Ger- the other way around—United Na- 
pied § many’s demands, Marshal Petain at- tions invasion barges could cross the 
(see § tempted to bargain with the Ger- Channel to invade France. 

mans, in order not to yield every- France is important to the Ger- 
the § thing. The Germans then put in mans because of her agricultural 
half § Pierre Laval, the “Quisling’* of wealth. Thousands of tons of wheat, 
mat § France, as ruler of the Vichy Gov- \ oats, wine, meat, sugar beets, pota- 
rule § emment. Petain is now head of the toes, and cheese have been sent from 

vernment in name only, and Laval hungry France into Germany. About 

the bs the real power. 140,000 head of cattle go to Germany 
[edi § Importance of France. France is ‘ 
the & important in this war because of her - 
men ® proximity* to Britain. It is only 19 
Mar @ miles across the English Channel 
t its % fom Cape Gris Nez to the white 

diffs of Dover. From the French 
the coastline, German guns can fire 
and & across to Britain. German submarines 


. He & use French ports as bases for raids 


get & into the Atlantic. German planes take 
04,” & off from French airports to raid Brit- 
nily, & ish cities. 

ited From French beaches, the Ger- 
ndo @ mans could launch barges for the in- 
1 it ® Vasion of Britain. Or it could work 
Axis, 

ail M right: A French peasant, with 
get ogs, leads his flock. More 


Wwe than in any other occupation. 


hmen are engaged in agricul- 


’ Factories at Paris, Lyon, and other 
~ cities were put to work making war 
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every month. France is now the Ger- 
mans’ chief source of butter. 

The Germans are making use of 
French electric power, coal, and iron. 







supplies for Germany. After raids by 
the R.A.F. and sabotage by French 
workers had crippled a number of 
these factories, they were closed 
down and the machinery was sent to 
Germany. 

A hundred _ thousand skilled 
French workers were sent to fac- 
tories in Germany. When French- 
men refused to go of their own free 
will, Pierre Lavai announced that 
they would be drafted to work in the 
German factories. 

The Fighting French. During the 
Blitz against France, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle commanded a tank corps that 
fought valiantly against the Germans. 
Later Gen. de Gaulle escaped to 
Britain. There he became the leader 
of the Fighting French. 

While the Fighting French battle 
against the Axis on many fronts, re- 
sistance continues within France as 
well, In a public letter on Sept. 9, 
two former leaders of the French Re- 
public warned the Vichy Govern- 
ment against entering the war on the 
side of the Axis. These men were 
Edouard Herriot, former president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and Jules 
Jeanney, former president of the 
Senate. “If you try to draw France 
into war against our. allies, the 
French people will not follow you,” 
they wrote. “It is impossible that 
liberty will die in the country of its 
birth!” 

(Next Week: Spain and Portugal) 


John Reilly from Monkmeyer 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 

Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Editic 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total 20. 

The “anti-inflation” bill is intended to (a) raise 
wages of workers; (b) raise prices of farm products; 
(c) keep down the cost of living. 

The early part of October brings good fighting 
conditions in India because (a) the days are longer, 
thus making it easier to see the enemy; (b) the rainy 
season ends and the dry season begins; (c) the dry 
season ends and the rainy season begins. 

Henry J. Kaiser is prominent in the news because 

he is building (a) Grand Coulee Dam; (b) the St. 
Lawrence Seaway; (c) three huge cargo airplanes. 

The U. S. women who fly planes from aircraft 
factories to airfields are known by the initials (a) 
WAACSs; (b) WAFS; (c) WAVES. 


My score 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 
MAP STUDY 


In each of the following paragraphs there is a 
line which indicates a missing word. The word to 
be inserted in each paragraph is one of four words: 
east, west, north, south. Insert the correct word. 
Score 3 points each. Total 12. 

The Galapagos Islands lie 
Equator. 

Ecuador is directly 
pagos Islands. 

The Bahama Islands lie 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Pacific Ocean laps the 
of Ecuador. 


of the 





of the Gala- 





of the 





coast 





My score 


STRETCHING OUR 
RUBBER SUPPLY 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 3 points each. Total 12. 

Before the war, almost 98 per cent of our rubber 
supply came from the (a) Far East; (b) Near East; 
(c) Middle East; (d) Way Down East. 

The Far East includes (a) Cuba and the West 
Indies; (b) Malaya and the East Indies; (c) Egypt 
and the Suez Canal; (d) the Caucasus Mts. 
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The rubber plantations of Malaya and the East 
Indies are now in the hands of the (a) Portuguese; 
(b) Chinese; (c) Japanese; (d) Javanese. 

Guayale is (a) the capital of Ecuador; (b) a Mex- 
ican beverage; (c) a desert shrub containing rubber; 
(d) synthetic rubber. e 


My score 


AVIATION— = 
WINGS OF U.S. NAVY 


In front of each of the following five statements 
are two letters—T and F. If the statement is true, 
circle the letter T. If the statement is false, circle the 
letter F. Score 4 points each. Total 16. 

T F Candidates for the U. S. Naval Air Force 
can begin training before they graduate 
from high school. 
The Coast Guard is part of the U. S. Navy in 
time of war. 
T F The Grumman F4F8 “Wildcat” is a heavy 
bomber. 
Lessons learned in this war show that the 
airplane carrier is of little use in naval 


battles. 


T F 


My score 


FRANCE— _ 
CONQUERED AND TORN 


In the following five paragraphs, each line indi- 
cates a missing name. Fill in the right names. Score 
5 points each. Total 40. 

France, conquered by Germany, is divided into 
two zones, called France and 





France. 
The leader of the Fighting French is General 








The capital of Unoccupied France is 
The man known as the “Quisling” of France is 





France and Britain are separated by the 
Channel. 
The body of water along the west coast of France 
is the Bay of 
It is only 19 miles across the English Channel 
from Cape Gris Nez to the white cliffs of 
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My total score 
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“DIVIDED WE FAIL” 
If LESSON OF FRANCE 


Fourth in the Theme Series is France. Careful reading 
of the article on pages 6 and 7 will show pupils how dis- 
astrously well the German policy of “Divide and Conquer” 
worked in France. 

There is a striking contrast between French national 
morale in World War I and II. During World War I. all 
classes were loyal to the French government. The Socialists 
were expected to oppose war, the Royalists were regarded 
as enemies of the French Republic. Yet both political groups 
eagerly joined the armed forces in defense of their country. 
Although the clergy had been embittered by withdrawal of 
state aid from the Church, thousands of priests joined the 
colors. 

In World War II, the national scene showed a change 
greatly for the worse. Labor and left-wing political groups 
resented Daladier’s destruction of the Popular Front. A 
large appeasement group worked undercover for an under- 
standing with Hitler. Fifth Columnists were everywhere, 
spreading confusion and dissension. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you agree that “the best defense is a good offense”? 
Why or why not? 

2. Why did the Maginot Line prove of little use in repell- 
ing the Germany Army? 

8. Why was France known as the center of European 
eulture? 

4, What do you think is the difference between the 
French national motto of “Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood,” 
and Petain’s motto of “Family, Labor, Country”? 


Fact Questions 


1. How was France’s western border guarded at the 
outbreak of World War II? 

2. Give two reasons for the fall of France. 

3. Is Paris in Occupied France or Unoccupied France? 

4. What two men head the government of Unoccupied 
Prance? 

5. How far is Cape Gris Nez from Dover? 

6. Who is in command of the Fighting French? 


Correction, Please! 


A change has been made in the schedule of Junior Scho- 
lastic’s Theme Series. The corrected lineup of articles for 
the first semester is printed below: 

Oct. 12-17—“Iberia.” Spain and Portugal. 

Oct. 19-24—“Germany, Center of the Axis.” A discussion of 
the enemy’s resources and situation. 

Oct. 26-31—“Italy—Hitler’s Conquered Ally.” 

Nov. 2-7—“Central Europe.” Switzerland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Nov. 9-14—“Nazi Satellites.” Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria. 

Nov. 16-21—“The Balkans.” wens. a 34 Albania, Greece. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5—“The Baltics.” Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia. 

Dec, 7-12—“Russia Fights in the East.” 

Dec. 14-19—“Near East.” Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Arabia. 

Jan. 11-16—“Northern Africa.” 

Jan. 18-25—“Southern Africa.” 

(Theme Articles of the second semester will deal with 
Asia and the Americas.) 





THE PIED PIPER—pp. 10, 11 


Part [I of the Pied Piper brings to a conclusion the adveu- 
tures of the elderly Englishman and his waifs. The script is 
a dramatic illustration of this week’s Theme Article, and the 


‘two can be linked in classroom discussion. Acting out the 


excerpt we have published will help pupils to feel them- 
selves a part of this world-wide war. They will probably be 


‘eager to take the parts, especially if they have seen the 


picture. 

Some teachers may wish to point out that the happy 
ending of the Pied Piper is the exception to the rule; that 
Nazi Majors do not ordinarily aid their victims to escape; 
that the cl.ildren of Europe are waiting for their rescue by 
the United Nations’ military forces—and meanwhile suffering 
hunger and worse 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think Howard was right in agreeing to bring 
a German child to America? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. What did Howard mean when he said Major Diessen’s 
address in England would probably be the Tower of 
London? 

3. What is your opinion of Major Diessen? 


Fact Questions 


1, What would have happened to Howard if he had 
refused to take Anna? 

2. What happened when Anna said “Heil Hitler”? 

3. What was Howard’s threat to Major Diessen? 

4. How did Howard find out that Rochester, U. S. A., is 
a city and not a state? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why does the supply road to C_sna now pass through 
India? . 

2. How would a Japanese drive into Siberia help the 
German drive into western Russia? 

3. Do you think the “anti-inflation” bill passed by the 
House deserves its name? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Do you think farmers should receive 112 per cent of 
parity during wartime? Why, or why not? 

5. If you lived in Norway or Denmark, would you help 
in the fight against the Germans? How? 


Fact Questions 


1. If the House “anti-inflation” bill became a law, what 
would happen to the cost of living in the U. S.? Why? 

2. Why have the Japanese been withdrawing troops from 
Central China? 

8. Why would the Axis like to take over India? 

4. What three countries’ supply lines are commanded by 
India? 

5. Whai type of plane is Henry J. Kaiser going to build? 


OUR RUBBER SUPPLY—p. 4 


Discussion Questions 


1. Would it help or hinder the war effort if civilians in 
this country gave up their cars to conserve rubber? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

2. Could rubber be grown to any great extent in the 
United States? Why or why not? 

[Conttaved on next page] 
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8. Do you know how much rubber your family con- 
tributed to the rubber scrap drive? Using the table at the 
bottom of the page, figure out what military article could 
be made from the rubber your family gave. 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the first name of the best rubber-producing 
tree? 

2. Who is the head of the rubber conservation program 
of the government? 


3. What is the drawback in using ‘Suayale as a source of 
rubber? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-—p. 5 


The Galapagos Islands are a fascinating subject for special 
reports by pupils. Their name has appeared many times in 
literature and history. Alexander Selkirk (Robinson Crusoe) 
visited them after his rescue from Juan Fernandez. 

The islands are little more than volcanic peaks. On them 
are found the rare cormorant and the penguin, popularly 
believed te inhabit only Antarctic regions. Four-foot-long 
iguanas, and seals, are two more contrasting types of Gala- 
pagos fauna 


Fact Questions 


1. What does Ecuador mean in Spanish? 

2. Who is Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio? 

3. How many Constitutions has Ecuado: had? 

4. To whom do the Galapagos Islands belong? 

5. Why have American forces been sent to the Galapagos 
Islands? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


John Peter Zenger’s trial, which resulted in his acquittal, 
helped to establish freedom of the press in America. A class 
discussion might be built upon the effect wartime aye 
has upon freedom of the press, and the er for suc 
censorship in ultimately helping to preserve freedom of the 
press. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How would you define “treedom of the press”? 
2. Do you think freedom of the press might ever be dan- 
gerous in wartime? Why? 


COUPON BELOW IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


VQ CORPS. 


Junior Scholastic, 
220 E. 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send VQ Corps membership cards, 


monthly award stamps, and the class record poster 


Address the package to: WW 
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8. What has — to the free press in the conqy 
countries of Europe 
4. What is libel? 


Fact Questions 


1. What was the name of the lawyer who defeng 
Zenger? 

2. What was the name of the newspaper Zenger 1 
lished? 

3. On what seit did Governor Cosby have Zeng) 
arrested? 

4. How did Zenger manage to keep on editing his pape 
while in jail? 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS—p. 13 


Fact Questions 


1. What is a boule? 

2. What is the value of color in synthetic jewels? 

3. About how many jewels are used in the instrumey 
panel of a U. S. bomber and its bombsight? 

4. How are jewels used in the war effort? 


WINGS OF THE U. S. NAVY—p. 14 


The material tor this week s Aviation article was prepared 
by Lieut. Commander H. B. Miller, Chief of the Training 
Literature Section. U. S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think that aircraft carriers wil] eventualh 
replace battleships? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Would you rather be in the Naval Air Forces or the 
Army Aw Forces? Why? 


Fact Questions 

1. About. how many planes may be stored on the hangw 
deck of an aircraft carrier? 

2. Name a battle that proved the importance of the am 
craft carrie: in modern warfare. 

3. How does a torpedo plane attack? 

4. What type of lanes do dive bombing? 

5. Wha! is a P-boat? 

6. What government department does the Coast Guard 
belong to in peace time? In wartime? 


VICTORY QUIZ—p. 8 


Phere 1s still time to obtain your free VQ Kit, tor use 
connection’ with the Victory Quiz. Full details of the VQ 
Corps plan were published in the Sept. 14 and Sept. 2 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The VQ Kit, which comes to you’ 
without »bligation of any kind, contains these items, printed 
in red, white and blue: 

1. A membership card tor each pupil 

2 A supply of VQ monthly award stamps. 

8. A classroom record chart, which can be posted on the 
blackboard or wall. 

4. Complete rules tor VQ activities. 

You may use the coupon on this page to send your VQ 
order. Be sure.to state the number of your pupils who are 
taking part. You are entitled to as many VQ membership 
cards as you have pupil subscribers. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, page 8 
HEADLINE NEWS: c; b; c; b. 
GOOD NEIGHBOR MAP STUDY: South; east; east; west. 
STRETCHING OUR RUBBER SUPPLY: a; b; ¢; c. 
AVIATION: T; T; F; F. 
FRANCE: Occupied and Unoccupied; de Gaulle; “— 
Laval; English; — Dover. 
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Patriotic Wall Map. A colorful wall 
map for history classes is offered by 
Albert Richard Sportswear, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. “Patriotic Panorama of the 
United States” shows state flags, capi- 
tals, battle sites, war flags, major inven- 
tions, historical dates and places, 
famous statues, and portraits and dates 
of all presidents. If there is no Albert 
Richard dealer near you, write the com- 


| pany. 


Popular World Atlas; Rand McNally 
& Co., $1.00. Contains four-color polit- 
ical maps; maps and statistics on world 
airways; economic graphs and -charts; 
aeronautical map of world, showing 
Great Circle routes; physical maps; 
gazeteer index. 


Information Service is a tolder pub- 
lished weekly by the Department of 
Research and Education, Federal Coun. 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
listing selected pamphlets on current 
issues of a general nature, as well as on 
specific topics such as religion, inter 
national affairs, government, education, 
agriculture, race relations, and eco- 
nomics. The folder costs 5 cents per 
issue, or $2.00 a year. 


Practice Leaves in the Essentials of 
English (New Edition); by Moffett and 
Deffendah] (Macmillan Co., 80c). A 
revised edition of a very complete 
work-book in grammar study, with 
exercises in vocabulary, spelling, and 
sentence structure and a concise refer- 
ence section containing rules. 


The Inter-American Monthly is a 
new magavine incorporating the I[nter- 
American Quarterly and Pan American 
News. Contains articles written by 
authorities on Latin American life, news 
of politics, defense, art, music, books, 
personalities, publications and business 
in the Latin American nations. Valuable 
supplementary material for teachers of 
social science and Pan-American rela- 
tions. (25c per copy; $3 a year. 912-918 
Burlington Ave., Silver Spring, Md.) 

Growing Up in a World at War; 
oe published by the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. Emotional problems of 
children in wartime. Stu y includes 
little children, grade school children, 
adolescents. Selected reading list. (25c 
per copy; in lots of fifteen, 10c. 43 E. 
Ohio St.. Chicago, Ill.) 

Ameritan Education Week. The 22nd 
annual observance of American Educa- 


tion Week will take place November . 


8 to 14. It is not too early for teachers 
and pupils to make their plans to par- 


OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


ticipate in this observance sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
topic this year is “Education for Free 
Men.” Write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., for materials. 


THE WAR FOR FREEDOM 


Scholastic Publications have just 
issued The War for Freedom, a 64-page 
handbook of background facts to aid in 
understanding the war. The book is 
profusely illustrated with 18 large-scale 
maps—some in two colors—and numer- 
ous pictorial charts and photographs. It 
is suitable for use either as a reference 
book in classes studying current affairs 
and modern history or as a compre- 
hensive summary, complete in itself, of 
all important phases of the present war. 
[t will be found especially useful as 
supplementary material for use with 
Scholastic, World Week. or Junior 
Scholastic. 

The contents of the book include: a 
history of events following the Treaty 
of Versailles and leading to World War 
{I; a discussion of the foreign policy of 
the U. S. since 1783, reviewing such 
significant developments as the neutral- 
ity movement, the Lend-Lease Act, and 
the Atlantic Charter; an article on the 
economic battle of production; another 
on global geography showing the tre- 
mendous problem of communications 
and supply to world-wide battlefronts; 
a discussion of land, sea and air stra- 
tegies and weapons; a_ biographical 
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dictionary of war leaders in every na- 
tion, and’ many shorter features. 

Filling a most important and long 
neglected need growing out of this war 
is a 16-page supplementary section on 
the Far East. It contains special articles 
on the Pacific relations of the United 
States, on the geography, history, social, 
economic and political conditions of 
Japan and China, and on the problems 
of the other Far Eastern nations in- 
volved in this war, from Australia and 
India to Siberia. 

Especially valuable is the concise 
summary of developments in the war 
since 1939, with dates in bold face ty 
for ready reference. The progress of the 
Axis and United Nations in defeats and 
victories is covered in detail on every 
front. There is also a comparative line- 
up of opposing powers in World War | 
and II and a list of questions based on 
the contents of the book, for use either 
as a pre-test or as a check-up after 
study is completed. 

The text of The War for Freedom 
was prepared by the Editorial Staff of 
Scholastic Publications. The maps are 
by H. C. Detje and the Scholastic Art 
Department. 

Single copies of the booklet are avail- 
able at 25 cents each; in quantities of 
5 to 14, 15 cents each; in quantities of 
15 or more, 10 cents each. Order from 
Scholastic Publications, 430 Kinnard 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 








THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Loulse G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 


Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new 25¢ 
dictionary gives complete 


definitions. It’s only 





Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
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desk copy with weekly lesson plans supplied with each order of 10 or more.) 
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: ay Tag he? "re Working for You 
: around the clock ««. 


HEN LAST MINUTE NEWS is heavy, when the war’s events have 

again changed the maps of the world, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
editors, researchers and artists frequently work around the clock on 
our floor in the Daily News Building in New York City. 


These are times that call for concerted effort to produce a real 
all-around classroom magazine to cover the seven front war. These 
are times which require magazines with a large staff like SCHOLAS- 
TIC’S, always on the job ready to sift, arrange, coordinate and 
clarify the flood of new wartime demands which beset the busy 
teacher. Each Graded SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE has a complete staff 
of expert educational journalists to do this job for you week after 
week, thoroughly, speedily and effectively. 


This Large Staff of Experienced Educational Journalists 
Edit SCHOLASTIC’S Graded Magazines 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON—Publisher 
Editor-Publisher of SCHOLASTIC since its founding in 1920 


KENNETH M. GOULD— Editor-in-Chief 
Editor of SCHOLASTIC since 1926; author Windows on the World 


JACK K. LIPPERT— Managing Editor 
Formerly with N. ¥Y. World & instructor Avon Old Farms School 


ERIC BERGER—Editor of WORLD WEEK 
Former managing editor Better English; contributor to This Week 


CHARLES PRESTON—Editor JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Formerly on the staff of Time 


ERNESTINE KEALOHA TAGGARD-—Literary Editor 
Edited Here We Are—short story anthology 


FRANK B. LATHAM —Associate Editor Social Studies Section 
Formerly with Chicago Bureau of Transradio Press 


MARGARET HAUSER-—Boy dates Girl & Bib and Tuck author 
Former reporter on High Point (N. C.) Enterprise 


MARGARET SYLVESTER — Literary Ed. JR. SCHOLASTIC 
Writer of short stories; edits puzzle page 


NANCY F. GENET—News Editor JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Formerly with Parents’ Magazine 


HARRY B. MURKLAND-—Latin American Editor 
Editorial staff, Foreign Affairs and Current History magazines 


LEONARD PARIS—English Teacher Section Editor 
Former English teacher, Muncie (Indiana) High School 


HALL BARTLETT— Social Studies Teacher Section Editor 
Chairman Social Studies Dept., Garden City (N. Y.) High School 


OMAR & RYLLIS GOSLIN—Pictorial Fact Charts 
Contributors to Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Home Companion; authors 
DR. HENRY STEELE COMMAGER—Historical Commentator 
Professor of History, Columbia University; author history textbooks 


PHILIP DORF—Historical Commentator for WORLD WEEK 
Social Studies Teacher, Monroe High School, N. Y.; textbook author 


CREIGHTON J. HILL—Washington Correspondent 
Director Washington Bureau—Babson Statistical Organi 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER—Book Review Edito: — 
Children’s book editor New York Herald Tribune BOOKS 


CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER—Round Table Page B 
Former high school English teacher 


NORMAN CARLISLE— Vocational Guidance Editor 
Contributor to American Magazine, etc.; author vocational 


DR. GEORGE LAWTON -— You and Your Life Editor — 
Teacher, Evander Childs High School, N. Y.; psychologist 


OWEN REED—Sports Editor : 
Editor of SCHOLASTIC COACH—Magazine for high school 


HERMAN MASIN-— Sports Writer 
Associate Editor SCHOLASTIC COACH 


KARL BOLANDER— Director SCHOLASTIC Art A 


Former director of art museums in Columbus, O. & Ft. Waymt) 


MARGARET WHITEMAN-— Secretary SCHOLASTIC 
In charge of Annual SCHOLASTIC Awards 


KATHERINE CHURCHILL TRACY-— Art Director 
Book and magazine illustrations 


LESLIE FLIEGEL— Associate Art Editor 


Formerly on art staff of Pictorial Review 


MARY JANE DUNTON-— Associate Art Editor 
Formerly on staff of Donald Deskey, famous industrial « 


FRANK RONAN-—Historical Picture Page Artist 
On the art staff of Chartmakers Art Service 


SARAH GORMAN-— Associate Editor 
In charge of research and fact checking projects 


JANE RUSSELL— Production Department 
In charge of traffic in production department 


JULIAN WHITENER— Associate Editor 
In charge of mechanical production of various editions 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom and Home, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
Mail Your Order TODAY 
And Your Students Won't Miss 


A Single Vital Issue This Term 


SCHOLASTIC For Gendes 8-9-10 
For Grades 10-11-12 
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OHN PETER ZENGER (1697-1740 


Courageous Fighter for 
Freedom of the Press 


N 1733, Governor William Cosby 

of New York ran affairs to suit 
himself, and the editor of New York 
City’s only newspaper took orders 
from Cosby. 

Finally, several leading citizens 
helped John Peter Zenger, Ger- 
man-American printer, to start an 

ition paper. 

When the Weekly Journal boldly 
criticized him, Cosby determined to 
silence Zenger. 
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HAMILTON'S AGREEMENT TO SERVE AS DEFENSE CO 
THE GREATEST LAWYER OF HIS DAY. 
THOUGH 80 AND IN POOR HEALTH, HE QUICKLY KEPT A SECRET. HIS APPEARANCE ON THE OPENING DAY 
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PART TWO 


OHN HOWARD and the five child 
J refugees he has been os 
smuggle back to England have 
taken prisoner by the Gestapo. With 
them is Nicole Rougeron, the former 
sweetheart of Howard’s son, John, re- 

cently killed in action. | 

Although Howard once thought he 
hated children, he now wants nothing 
more than to get these children across 
the Channel to safety. 

Howard has had a quarrel with one 
of the children — Ronnie. Ronnie said 
that Rochester, U.S.A., is a city. How- 
ard maintains that it is a state! He 
even claims to have visited the state of 
Rochester! 

Howard has finally managed to con- 
vince Major Diessen of the Gestapo 
that he is not a spy. In the Gestapo 
Room, the Major is questioning How- 
ard. 





° ° oO 


Major (lowering his voice): Mr. 
Howard, how would you like to. con- 
tinue your trip to England? 

Howarp (doggedly): Not without 
the children. 

Major: And Mademoiselle? 

Howarp: No. She wants to stay here. 

Major: That is what we want, too. 

Howarp: Splendid. 

Major: But if I were to let you go 
tu England—with the children—so that 
they could be sent to America, would 
you be grateful enough to do me a 
small service? 

Howarp (after thinking it over): 
‘hat would depend on what it was. 

Obviously for its effect, the Major 
picks up the pistol and holds it care- 
lessly ready as he continues. . . 

Mayor: There is a certain person to 
be taken to America. I do not want to 
advertise her journey. It would be very 
suitable that she should travel with 
your party of children. 

Howarp (rising): If you think for 
one second that I would even consider 
a proposal to introduce a German agent 
into England or America under cover of 
myself and these children, you are an 
even greater fool than I have hereto- 
fore considered you! 

. Major: Remain seated, please. She 
could hardly act as an agent—since she 
is only five years old. - 

Howakgp: Five! 

The gun now rests casually on the 
desk, but it is aimed directly at How- 
ards chest. 

Mayor: Listen carefully, please. This 
little girl is my niece. Her father, my 
younger brother, is dead—killed in Bel- 


gium. Her mother, we learned later, 


Copyright 1942 by 20th Century-Fox Film Cor- 
poration. Reprinted by permission of the copyright 
owners. 


THE PIED PIPER 


By Nunnally Johnson 


was not wholly Aryan, so we were com- 
pelled to dispose of her. But the unfor- 
tunate problem of the child remains— 
half Aryan, half Jewish. (softly) She 
happens to be—a sweet child, and I 
would feel better if she were with my 
older brother in the United States. He 
is an American citizen. 

Howarp: She would be safer, you 
mean. 

Major: If you wish. His name—my 
older brother’s name—is Rupert. Rupert 
Diessen. And he now has a business, 
what you would call a grocery, in a city 
named Rochester, in New York State. 
His address— 

Howarp (starting): City? 

Major: The city of Rochester. Roch- 
ester, New York. His address— 

Howarp: Are you positive? 

Major (impatiently): Of course I’m 
positive. What are you talking about? 
Haven't you ever heard of it? 

Howarp (dazed): Oh, yes, of course, 


certainly—I've heard of it. 


An Excerpt from the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Movie Scenario of 
Nevil Shute’s Exciting Novel 


“That is good,” says Major Diessen, 
“If you had made any other decision, 
| should have been compelled to kill 
you — before you left this room.” 


Major: His address is 600 North 
Third Street, and that is where I want 
her to go. How quickly wil] they leave 
for America? a 

Howarp: I daresay I could get th 
off in a matter of two or three weeks) 

Major: It must not be longer than 
that. We are occupying England in Af 
gust and it would be better if she we 
away by then. bs 

Howarp: She will be gone if I} 
to send her by Clipper. * id 

Major (picking up a pen): Whati 
your address in London? I shall s@ 
for you when we arrive. 

Howarp: 42 Curzon Street (g 


‘at him). Yours, I assume, will be e 


Tower of London! 

Smiling, the Major goes to the @@ 
and opens it to indicate that Howata® 
dismissed. 


Mayor: You will be prepared to ave 


tonight. 


Howarp (at the door): I s ope 


I should thank you. But I would B® 


you to know one thing. No condit 


were necessary to persuade me t0| , 
liver a child out of your hands. It nem 


entered my head to refuse to take hem 


Major (amiably): That is good $ 


you had made any other decisioty! 
should have been compelled to kill 7@ 


at once. You would have known # 
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much to leave this room alive. (he 
hows) Auf Wiedersehen. 
Howarp (defiantly): Cheerio! 


(Later that night the prisoners are 
into a truck and taken to the ram- 
shackle dock where Focquet’s fishing 
hoat is tied. Behind the truck, a closed 
touring car stops and the Major gets 
out of the front seat and helps out a 
tiny girl carrying a large doll.) 

Major: You must keep very still, do 
ou understand? Careful, now. 

As they start down the incline... 

Wooven Dock: The aide stiffly sa- 
lites as the Major and the child, Anna, 
come down the path. The others wait 
nervously, the children staring at the 
German child. 

Major: Anna, this is Herr Howard 
who will take you to Uncle Rupert in 
America. 

Howarp: How do you do, Anna. 

Anna (shrilly): Heil Hitler! 

The skinny little salute is so unex- 
pected that the other children fall into 
paroxysms of laughter, mimicking her 
nasally and saluting each other with 
fanciful childish swishes, at which the 
Major and the aide grow pale with fury. 
Anna looks bewildered. 

Nicote (panic-stricken) : 
children, stop it immediately! 

Howarp: Hadn’t you better explain 
to her that from now on that salute will 
be rather out of place? 

Major: No, Anna. From now’on you 


Stop it, 


are not-to say ‘Heil Hitler’ any more. 

Anna (beaming on them all): Good! 

It is obvious that Howard, Nicole 
and Focquet are trying to control their 
amusement. The Major flushes. 

Major: Get aboard. I want to see you 
get away. (to Focquet) You are not 
to start your engine until you are three 
miles out. 

Focquet: I understand. 

Howard takes Nicole in his arms. His 
eyes are wet. 

Howarp (gently): All of this I know 
you have done for my boy—and for 
him I thank you. 

NicoLe: Some for him—but not all. 
Some for you, too. Once I thought there 
could never be another man as fine and 
as brave as your son—but I was wrong. 
(smiling) But it wasn’t for you, either. 
It was for them (looking at the chil- 
dien). Somehow . . . somehow they rep- 
resent hope . . . for the future. You're 
the-past—I'’m the present—they are the 
future—so we must take very good care 
of them. 

Howarp: Au revoir, my dear. You'll 
come to see me when it’s over—and 
we'll talk about John. 

Major (stopping Howard): One 
more thing, Mr. Englishman. There 
must be no trickery. If one word of this 
appears, it will be the concentration 
— for your young lady. Remember 
that. 

Howarp (flaring again): And if any- 
thing happens to my young lady and 


I hear of it, this whole story will be in 
papers and on the short wave radio — 
mentioning you by name! And you re- 
member that! 

Major (furiously): 
threaten me! 

Howarp (in his face): You dared 
threaten me, didn’t you! 

Major (when he is able to control 
his voice): Go! 

Breathing fire, Howard glares at him 
for a moment and then steps stiffly into 
the boat. As they shove off 

Major AND NIcoLe: They stand 
looking off at the departing boat. 

NIcoLe (softly): Au voir . . . good 
luck . . . Happiness .. . 

Major (softly): Auf Wiedersehen, 
little Anna! 

Fisuinc Boat. The children are well 
in the stern, waving and blowing kisses. 

Howarp: Quietly, quietly! No noise! 

CuiLpREN (in four languages): 
Goodbye . . . goodbye . . . goodbye... . 

Howarp (gently): That's all. We're 
on our way now. I think you'd all better 
go below now and see if you can't get 
some sleep. 

CuILpREN (in four languages) : Good- 
night, sir . . . Gute Nacht, Herr How- 
ard. Bonne nuit, m’sieu’ Howard. * 

Howaern: Goodnight . . . Goodnight, 
my dear. (making a point of it) Good- 
night, little Anna. Were all friends now. 

He pats her clumsily as she follows 
the others below. Howard sits looking 
back into the darkness. Then he sighs, 
closes his eyes, and his head drops for- 
ward. 

Howarp (a whisper): Well done, 
John—well done. 

He opens his eyes and then slowly 
straightens up as a matter comes back 
to his mind. He clears his throat some- 
what uncomfortably and then calls 
down the hatch. 

Howarp: Ronnie. 

RONNIE (appearing): Yes, sir. 

Howarp: You remember our little 
discussion regarding—er—Rochester? 

RonntE: Oh, yes, sir, but I told you— 

Howarp: I know, but—er—it seems 
that we were both wrong. 

Ronnie (dead pan): Really, sir? 

Howarp: Yes, happened to be talk- 
ing it over with a fellow the other night 
—fellow knew all about it. It’s not a 
state at all—it’s a city—a city. in New 
York State. 

Ronnie: Well, now, isn’t that odd, 
sir, that we should have both made that 
mistake! 

Howard looks at Ronnie for a long 
time but the boy’s face is a picture of 
innocence. Finally Howard smiles and 


pulls the boy to him in a rough hug. 


You dare 


Howard smiles and pulls Ronnie to 
him in a rough hug. “You're really 
a very extraordinary boy, Ronnie— 
and | apologize to you,” he says. 














SPORTS 


WORLD SERIES 
HEROES 


N a World Series there are many 
heroes. Every game produces at 
least one or two stars. But some- 

time before the last pitch, there 
emerges one shining hero. 

Who will it be this time? A 
pitcher? A catcher? Or a fielder? All 
it takes to win undying fame is a 
sparkling catch, a timely hit, or a 
few good pitches. 

Take the 1926 World Series, tor 
example. The New York Yankees 
and the St. Louis Cardinals had split 
the first six games. In the final game 
the Cards were leading 3 to 2 in the 
seventh inning, when the Yanks 
loaded the bases with two out. 

Half asleep in the distant bullpen 
was Old Pete Alexander. He had 
beaten the Yanks the day before and 
figured his services would not be 
needed again. But Pete got the call. 
Facing him was Tony Lazzeri, the 
Yankee clouter. Up went Pete’s arm, 
down. Five times. Ball. Strike. Strike. 
Foul. Strike three! And Pete was the 
hero of the series. 

The 1929 series between the Chi- 
cago Cubs and the Philadelphia 


Athletics will always be remembered 
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Photo above: Heavy hitters of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, National League 
champs. Left to right, Coaker Trip- 
lett, Stan Musial, Enos Slaughter, 
Terry Moore, Irv Dusak, H. Walker. 


for two things: First, how the A’s 
manager startled the baseball world 
by starting his sixth-string pitcher, 
Howard Ehmke, in the first game. 
What's more, Howie not only won, 
3 to 1, but set a record of 13 strike- 
outs. 

Second famous incjdent in that 
series was the sensational seventh in- 
ning of the fourth game. The Cubs 
went into that inning leading 8 to 0. 
Then the Athletics came to bat, and 
here is what happened: 
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Simmons hit a homer. Foxx sip. 
gled. Miller singled. Dykes singled 
Boley singled. Burns popped out 
Bishop singled. Haas doubled. Coch. 
rane walked. Simmons, up for the 
second time, singled. Foxx singled 
Miller was hit by the pitcher. Dykes 
doubled. The next two _ battes 
fanned. Total: 10 hits, 10 runs! 







BABE RUTH 


The one and only Babe Ruth was 
the greatest home run hitter of them 
all. He will always be remembered 
for a wonderful piece of World Ser- 
ies finger-pointing. 

It happened during the third game 
of the 1932 series between the Yanks 
and the Clubs. The Cub players and 
fans had been “riding” the Babe 
cruelly all during the series. 

The usual chorus of boos greeted 
the Babe as he went to bat that 
inning. The boos grew into a stom 
as the pitcher sneaked over two 
strikes. 

Babe stepped out of the bor, 
pointed his finger at the center field 
bleachers. His meaning was plain 
He was telling them all that he was 
going to hammer the next pitch into 
the farthest corner of the lot. Back 
in the box he stepped. And poled 
terrific liner over the wire fence # 


which he had pointed! 
—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 






After clinching American Leagv 
pennant, Yanks hoist Batboy Mar 
shall Kinney to their shoulders. L. 
r. in front: Russo, Priddy, 

Fletcher, Bonham, Lindell. In rea 
Coach Coombs, Hassett, Schult 
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WHAT'S NEW IN: 


SCIENCE 
JEWELS GO TO WAR 


Over 4,000 rubies and sapphires 
are used as bearings in the electrical 
devices of a modern battleship’s en- 

ine room. More than 100 jewels are 
in a battleship’s fire-control mech- 
anism, another 100 in the navigation 
instruments. Over 100 jewels are 
used in the instrument panel of a big 
U. S. bomber and its bombsight. 
Field radio sets, mobile power sta- 
tions, searchlights, tank radios all 
rely on jewels for their indicating in- 
struments. 

When the Nazis swept over Hol- 
land and France and bottled up 
Switzerland, the United States faced 
a shortage of synthetic*® jewels for 
war purposes. Since then, American 
factories have begun to manufacture 
them. 

Rubies and sapphires (sapphires 
are next to diamonds in hardness), 
both natural and synthetic, are 
simply fused aluminum oxide. A 
touch of chromium oxide gives jewels 
the ruby color, titanium oxide the 
blue color. Actually no color is neces- 
sary, for it is the jewels’ hardness and 
not their color that is important. 

The oxide powder is dropped into 
a flame formed by the union of hy- 
drogen and oxygen. As the powder 
melts, it drops onto the point of a 
slowly moving stick. There, drop by 
drop, a boule, or large crystal, is 
formed. After two hours, a bullet- 
sized boule appears. 

The boules are shipped to jewelers 
to be split, sawed, cut, drilled and 
polished for their war uses. 


DIAMONDS 

Working daily with some three 
thousand dollars worth of diamonds 
is nothing glamorous to the girls of 
a factory in New York. They aren't 
thinking of these diamonds as going 
into engagement rings. They know 
that with a war on, the industrial 
diamond goes into grinding, drilling 
and abrasive tools used in the pro- 
duction of tanks, bombers, machine 
guns and battleships. For diamonds 
are the strongest of stones. They cut 
into thick metals and do the fine pol- 
ishing and precision work necessary 
in the manufacture of war machines. 








The Story 
of 
Matthew Luckiesh 


HE COUNTS BLINKS 








N OW to most of us a blink is just a twitch of the eye; but to Dr. 
Matthew Luckiesh a blink tells a secret. A blink reveals how tired 
the eye is. So Dr. Luckiesh counts blinks. He’s probably the only 
man in the world who has uad 1,000,000 blinks actually counted! 
And he’s discovered some startling things. For instance: 
You may blink 3000 times or 30,000 times in an 8-hour period. But 
it is the increase in the rate of blinking that registers eye fatigue and 


measures ease of seeing. 


If you read all day, your eyes hike over a mile of type. 
People with defective eyesight benefit more from improved seeing 





conditions than do persons who 
have normal eyes. ; 

Luckiesh wasn’t always this in- 
terested in eyes. As a boy, he 
wanted to see the world. So he 
left his home in Maquoketa, Iowa, 
joined a travelling show, and spent 
six years tooting his trombone 
through 35 states to satisfy his 
wanderlust. 

Then the young man turned to 
science. Armed with degrees from 


three different universities, he entered the G-E Lamp Department as a 
physicist and began to explore the “Shuman seeing machine.” 

He learned that daylight produces the best seeing conditions and 
that inadequate light causes muscular tension, wastes human energy, 
and causes strain throughout the body. 

‘‘People see with their whole bodies,”’ he concluded. 

During World War I, he was chairman of the Committee on Camou- 
flage of the National Research Council, studying 


the visibility of airplanes and developing camou- 
flage ideas; today his lab is shrouded in secrecy 
as he delves into problems of seeing in war- 


time. 


‘‘We are only at the threshold of knowledge,” 
Dr. Luckiesh says. And the men who will 
throw new light on the dark unknown tomorrows 
are the curious, fact-hungry boys of today, 
keen young Americans who are aware of the 
many opportunities that are a part of their 


American heritage. 
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ASFIATION... 


+! Wings of the U. S. Navy 


€ ARRIERS, planes, and pilots— 

that’s the lineup of Uncle Sam’s 
seagoing air arm, the United States 
Naval Air Forces. 

The aircraft carrier of today is a 
marvel of the sea. In the first place, 
it carries the engines, navigating ap- 
paratus, and crew which are re- 
quired for any ship of great size. 

Add to all this a flying field, run- 
way, hangar, control center, and ma- 
chine shop. Stow away nearly 100 
planes of various types on the hangar 
deck., Then you have some idea of 
that modern marvel, the “flat top” or 
carrier. 

Since the exciting battles of the 
Coral Sea and Midway, most people 
are aware of the aircraft carrier’s im- 
portance. Great battles have been 
fought, and scores of ships destroyed, 
without the opposing fleets ever 
coming within range of each other. 
Torpedo planes and bombers, with 
fighters to protect them, are the long 
arms that reach out from the carriers 
to slap the enemy down. Control of 
the sea—which once was the busi- 
ness of battleships and smaller wat- 
ships—will be won by the nation hav. 
ing the greatest number of good car- 
riers, with enough modern planes to 
go with them. 


U. S. NAVY PLANES 

The destructive torpedo plane has 
been used for years by the U. S. 
Navy. This type of plane skims the 
water to launch torpedoes at enemy 
ships. Our Navy uses the Douglas 
Devastator, which is equipped to 
carry bombs as well as torpedoes if 
necessary. 

Dive bombing. is carried out 
mostly by the scout bombers. Some 
of our well-known planes of this type 
are the Curtiss Helldiver, the Doug- 
las Dauntless, and the Vought- 
Sikorsky Vindicator. 

When it comes to speedy fighters, 
Uncle Sam’s Navy has the best of 
them—the already famous Grumman 
Avenger and Grumman Wildcat. The 
Japanese have felt the stings of these 
fighters many times. 

The mighty patrol bombers, or 
P-boats, whose hulls rest directly on 
the water, are equipped to operate 










They are long-range, all-purpog 
planes, designed for duty through 
calm weather and fierce storms. 

The best of carriers and the fines 
of planes would be of little use with. 
out well-trained personnel. The 
Navy employs the very best training 
instructors, and uses the most mod. 
ern methods and equipment—all the 
way from pre-flight schools to ad. 
vanced flight training. 


TRAINING NAVY PILOTS 


The Navy is careful in its choice of 
cadets. Young men between 18 and 
27 years of age are chosen, because 
they are alert, quick to learn, and 
physically able to go through with 
hard training and the active service 
which follows. 

Two years of college were for- 
merly required of candidates. This 
requirement has now been luwered, 
so that high school graduation is 
enough. And the young man who 
wants to fly for the Navy can begin 
his training even before high school 
graduation! Many future cadets have 
already enlisted in pre-flight training, 
while still attending high school. As 
soon as they graduate, they will go 
into the training that may win their 
Navy Wings of Gold. 


KENTON Ole Se IANNIS 





independently of the fleet. They have 
great range, and are heavily armed. 
Famous twin-engined planes of this 
type are the Consolidated Cats or 
Catalinas, and the newer Martin 
Mariners. There are also the giant 
four-engined Consolidated Coro- 
nados. 

There are specia! ships called air- 
plane tenders, to serve the patrol 
bombers. These ships are smaller 
than carriers, and some of them can- 
not take one of the -big planes 
aboard. The tenders carry supplies 
and repair shops for the patrol 
bombers. 

The Coast Guard, which in peace 
time is a part of the U. S. Treasury 
Department, during war operates as 
part of the Navy. The Coast Guard 
uses amphibian* planes, which can 
land either on the shore or on water. 
They are equipped with wheels as 
well as pontoons or floating hulls. 

The Coast Guard’s amphibians are 
built by Grumman and Douglas. 













































































































| GRUMMAN F4F3 “WILDCAT III” 















INGLE-SEAT fighter monoplane, operates from carrier. Known in the 
British Fleet Air Arm as the “Martlet.” Has performed valuable work 

in the Pacific. A U. S. pilot in a Wildcat downed five Japanese bombers in 
five minutes, and damaged a sixth, which his Squadron Commander fin- 
ished off. Wildcat is also used for light bombing. Has speed of 330 m.p.h. 
and range of 1,150 miles with 1200 horsepower engine (take-off rating): 
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. Place from which an army is supplied. 

. Nazi dictator. 

. Long heavy hair on the neck of a 
horse. 

. Preposition meaning on or by or near. 

. Frozen water. 
Seaport fortress in southwest Arabia. 

. Repetition of sound. 

. Past tense of slay. 

. Lower part of the jaw below the 
mouth. 

. Very small opening in the skin. 

. Statue of a person’s head and shoul- 
ders. 

} en of no. 
Nickname for Alfred. 

. Mountain near Thessaly in Greece. 

. Kind of spice. 

. Having patches of two or more colors. 


ei & 


. Prefix meaning two. 

. In Hinduism, the soul. 

. Long thin ‘narrow piece of wood or 
metal. 

. Contraction of even. 

. Head of Office of Price Administration. 
| Legislative assembly of Germany. 

. A pert girl. 

- Many thousands of years. 
Plant resembling a lily, with spikes of 
flowers and a bitter juice. 

- Female sheep. 
Small shield carried by mounted sol- 
diers of 14th and 15th centuries. 

. Person who keeps secret watch on 
actions of others. 

. Find fault with. 

. Town in northwest Italy. 

. Eat the evening meal. 

-» Nickname for Edward. 

(Solution next issue.) 





Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Anzacs; 5-kiwi; 7-hr.; 8-Poe; 10- 
; 12-has; 13-debt; 14-war; 15-jeep; 17-ebb; 
deat 20-one; 21-boo; 22-ire; 24-as; 25-rote; 


ers, 

DOWN: l-airs; 2-N.W.; 3-zip; 4-creep; 5- 
nad) 6-intense; 9-ode; 1l-tub; 12-ha; 14- 
i 15-juice; 16-err; 18-be; 20-oats; 23-ere; 
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Must Be Lonesome 
Gatekeeper: “Say, there are two guys 
out here who say they're friends of the 
umpire. Shall I let them in on a pass?” 
Manager: “No, throw them out. No 
umpire has two friends!” 


.Fair Enough 

Suitor: “I should like to marry your 
daughter.” 

Business Man: “Well, sir, you can 
leave your name and address, and if 
nothing better turns up, we'll notify 
you. 


Sickening 
“I'm homesick.” 
“But isn’t this your home?” 
“Yes, but I’m sick of it.” 


Help! 
Woman Shopper: “I want a collar for 
my husband, please.” 
Clerk: “Yes, madam. What size?” 
Woman Shopper: “Well, I've forgot- 
ten the size, but I can just reach around 
his neck with both hands.” 


Reason 
Sergeant: “You, there! Don't you 
know how to stand at attention?” 
Rookie (in oversized uniform): “I 
am, sir. It’s my uniform that’s at ease.” 


IMPROVE YOUR 





VOCABULARY 


Quisling (QUIZ-ling). One who helps 
the conquerors of his country to rule 
over it. From Vidkun Quisling, who 
serves the Nazis as puppet ruler of 
Norway. 

proximity (proks-IM-ity). State of 
being very near or close. 

synthetic (sin-THET-ik). ‘ Artificial, 
not real. 

amphibian (am-FIB-ian). Able to 
live both on land and in water. Greek 
amphibias, living a double life. 





R. Macdonald in The New Yorker 


Joke of the Week 






Our favorite joke this week came 
from Thelma Chace, Junior High 
School, Mattapoisett, Mass. 

A salesman went to a recruiting office 
to join the Army. : 

Officer: “I suppose you want a com- 
mission. 

Salesman: “No, thanks. I’m such a 
poor shot I’d rather work on a straigh 
salary.” d 


Yum! Yum! 


Waiter: “That gentleman over there 
says his soup isn’t fit for a pig.” 

Manager: “Well, then take it away, 
you fool, and bring him some that is!” 


* * * 


Write Letters to Editor 


Like everybody else, Junior Scholastic 
sometimes makes mistakes. If you believe 
that we have made a mistake, write a letter 
about it to Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 
42d St., New York, N. Y. We will print 
your letter and our answer. 

















Dear Reader: 

Everyone’s reading JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
now—more than twice as many as a year 
ago. You get 16 BIG ISSUES for ONLY 30c 
—Less than 2c A WEEK. Don’t Miss a Single 
Issue of This SWELL MAGAZINE. 


Your pals—Bib and Tuck 














ASSES -LUW Pp 


The smart styling, 
craftsmanship that has made Bastian 





the quality leader for 48 years! YET 

INEXPENSIVE PRICES! Catalog 
over 300 in sterling 

silver, and gold plate on sterling. 


















FREE CATALOG “27a fing? oh 


beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





STAMPS 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — profusely 
illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — Empire 
Stamp Company—Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada. 
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Coach Frank Leahy Tells 
You How in this New Free 
Keds Bulletin on 

Blocking, Tackling and 
Carrying the Ball! 








Most of you boys read Coach Frank Leahy’s Football 
Bulletin last fall on passing and kicking. Well, here’s 
another one just jam-packed with the kind of football 
information you need. Frank Leahy says “practice—then 
practice and practice some more” and this bulletin 

tells you just what to do and shows you how to do it 

with good, clear action photographs. 








Your Keds dealer will procure a copy of this free 
bulletin for you. Just ask him. And you don’t have to 
buy a thing. Or you can write direct to Coach 
Frank Leahy, Keds Sports Department, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, for your free copy. 





If you haven’t read the earlier Keds Sports Depart- 
ment Bulletins, you may want to have them in 
your own personal sports library. Their titles were: 


No. 1 





Football (Passing and Kicking) 
by Coach Frank Leahy. 
No. 2—Baseball (All fundamentals) 

by Frankie Frisch. 
No. 3—Outdoor Sports and Games 
with Tennis by Don Budge, 
Badminton by J. Frank Devlin, 
Swimming, Camping and Games. 





Bulletin 
No. 4 
of a series 


All of these free bulletins are available to 
you through your local Keds dealer or by writing 
direct to Coach Frank Leahy. 





BLOCKING: A good ball carrier is a TACKLING: The best way tolearnto ROLLING BLOCK: An effective weap- 
valuable asset to a team but a good tackleisbytackling.Adummyisyour on anywhere in the open field when 
blocker is worth his weight in gold best practice bet. Youcan makeyour the man to be blocked is moving in 
footballs. own and stringitupinyourbackyard. _ high geareither directly or diagonally 


toward you. 








FRANK LEAHY, Director, 

Keds Sports Department 

United States Rubber Company 

1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Frank: 

Please send me free your new Football Bulletin. 





Keds “ 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT a 


1230 Sixth Avenue * Rockefeller Center * New York . ADDRESS. 


@ United States Rubber Company j6e ine acipocccmenoninnn 























